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Bite, bark, or bear witness? Can the U. 5S. scare | 
the Russians out of invading our country? Can man trair 
to kill people and still achieve peace with those same | 
people? What can I do--one lone person--to help in the 
present world situation? Ina recent speech, Dr. Hdwin 
T. Dahlberg, president of the National Council of 
Churches, said: "We need not so much a gospel of de- 
terrence as we need a gospel of repentance. The blood — 
of our fellow men and the guilt of the ages will be upo 
our hands if we do not warn man to return to the reconcil- 
ing realities of the cross. * 

"What the world needs is not more military hardwar 
but more food, more love, more hope, more trade, more 
schools, more medical care, more of all that Christ camé 
to bring us in the good news of the gospel. The power 0 
God that raised Christ from the dead also can lift 
the nations out of their present grave of destruction ~ 
and despair if with the help of God we boldly repeat 
the life and message of the man uf Galilee again. 

" , .. One thing every person can do, and that is 
to bear witness to the deepest things that he believes.’ 


“Now, this game is different than the 
one we played last fall. You hit the 
ball with a bat.” 
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the dare to dream 


HERE was the “victim” ? 

\\) Five minutes before “This 

Is Your Life” was to flash 
onto the TV screen of 30 million 
viewers, Emcee Ralph Edwards and 
his staff eyed the empty seats in the 
studio audience where the unsus- 
pecting Belden Paulson was to be 
brought. 

Bel’s family and friends, who 
were to surprise him on the show, 
dashed back and forth from dress- 
ing rooms to backstage wings — 
hearts in their mouths for fear he 
might suddenly appear and see 
them. For if the subject of the show 
discovers what’s happening — even 
seconds before starting—the entire 
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by Mary P. Harrington 


show is cancelled, and months of re- 
search, interviews and long distance 
phone calls are lost. 

Just before the deadline, however. 
Bel was propelled into place and 
properly dumbfounded. He himself 
(in a giant “hoax’’) had been flown 
to Hollywood a few days earlier 
from the Mediterranean island of 
Sardinia. So he was doubly amazed 
to see his wife rushing across the 
stage. Bel thought he had left her 
5000 miles away taking care of their 
baby son! 

When Bel Paulson’s life was fea: 
tured on “This Is Your Life” a year 
ago, the dream of two young men 
was in danger of falling apart. : 


Actor Don 
Murray (stand- 
ing) and Belden 
Paulson (on ) 
tractor) chat in 
front of project 
house on one of — 
Don’s visits to 
Sardinia. 


— 


Belden Paulson and a 
Serbian refugee check 
irrigation canal on land 
being developed 
through HELP. 


The dream was HELP—Homeless 
\uropean Land Program—for reset- 
ing Iron Curtain refugees interned 
1 dismal camps in Italy since the 
nd of World War II. HELP was 
yunded, as Ralph Edwards said, by 
selfless humanitarian” Belden Paul- 
on and Don Murray, “one of the 
reatest of our rising young movie 
ars.” 

The TV show told how in his 
puth Bel’s “dynamic drive toward 
sadership” was turned from _pos- 
bie juvenile delinquency to _posi- 
ve activities. Ralph Edwards told 
»w Bel’s potentially “troublesome 
img spirit’ was channeled into the 
vostructive framework of a YMCA 
vys’ club in his home town of Oak 
ark, IIl., where the Paulson family 
longs to the First Congregational 
aurch. And the TV_ program 
ought out how his mother’s seri- 
4s illness shocked Belden into an 
rly teen-age maturity. 

A week after graduating from 
yerlin College, Bel and three class- 
ates set sail for Europe. On a 
oestring, the three friends bi- 
cled through five countries. They 
ent a month at Agape in the Ital- 
1 Alps with World Council of 


firs. Harrington is manager of the Midwest Office 
Communication for the United Church of Christ 
sister of Belden Paulson, subject of this article. 


Churches workcampers from 22 
countries, helping to dig foundations 
for an international center. 

Then to Naples! There Bel and a 
friend shared a primitive hovel with 
a mother pig and her brood while 
working as volunteers under the 
Congregational Christian Service 
Committee. They helped to give re- 
lief to bombed-out sufferers from 
World War II and to remove the 
victims from caves where they were 
barely existing. 

Bel next turned to another large 
group of war casualties living in 
a Communist-infested, waterfront 
slum. There, with a dedicated Ital- 
ian physician, Dr. Teofilo Santi, Bel 
founded Casa Mia (“My Home”). 
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Giving refugees a chance to find a new life 


The first social settlement in Italy, 
Casa Mia was a center of hope and 
service. While directing Casa Mia, 
Bel first became familiar with the 
plight of refugees still living in 
camps near Naples, many with little 
chance of ever getting out. 

Bel then returned to the United 
States with Lisa, an American co- 
worker in Italy who was soon to be- 
come his bride, and started doctoral 
studies in his chosen field, inter- 
rational relations, at the University 
of Chicago. His doctoral thesis (on 
voluntary agencies in international 
relations) revealed his own dream: 
to develop a model village for polit- 
ical refugees which would make 
them self-supporting outside the 
camps, and which could serve as a 
pilot project for governments and 
agencies. 

And then—it was now three years 
since Bel had left [taly—Don Mur- 
ray turned up on Bel and Lisa’s 
doorstep. 

Don, a conscientious objector, had 
succeeded Bel in Naples after doing 
volunteer work in Germany. Now 
back in America, he had risen to 
sudden fame in the movie Bus Stop 
with Marilyn Monroe. Don had 
vowed in Naples that if ever he be- 
came successful as an actor, he 
would somehow help those refugees 
“behind the barbed wire fences.” 

Don, Bel and Lisa sat up all night 
talking. That night HELP was born. 

About 40,000 “hard core” refu- 


W orking in Tirso River wh 
runs through the pro. 
land, three refugees 

for sand to be usece 
making concrete blo¢ 


gees in Europe have reached a dead 
end. Without national citizenship, 
they have been rejected for emigra- 
tion. Lacking in skills, and because 
of local problems of housing or un- 
employment, these refugees find 
great difficulty integrating into the 
local economy of the countries 
where their refugee camps are lo- 
cated. | 
The Project, as proposed by Bel 
and Don, would buy land in an 
underdeveloped area which also 
would benefit by the refugee labor, 
American initiative and capital. 
Heads of families or bachelors 
would be brought from the camps a 
few at a time and the refugees ae 
climated to working again. Later on 
each would receive his own plot of 
land for agricultural development of 
a share in a small industry and the 
house he had helped build. As each 
worker paid back what he was given 
with a portion of his income, the 
money would be used again to give 
the same help and hope to new he 
gees, 
Don and his actress wife, Hope 
Lange, would give a substantial por 
tion of their income to start HEL 


ii serve as over-all chairmen, if 
* would go overseas to organize 
id direct it. 

Within months the groundwork 
id been spaded and HELP was a 
ality. Bel and his family moved 
Sardinia in September, 1957. The 
urrays managed without furniture 
their Beverly Hills home to pro- 
de major financing. The Brethren 
rvice Commission and the Congre- 
tional Christian Service Commit- 
» donated administrative services 
America and support of all proj- 
- personnel. 

Public enthusiasm was mounting. 
| seemed set. But the wheels of 
ropean bureaucracy move slowly. 
e Italian Government had to be 
n over to accept foreigners for 
egration and possible citizenship 
er on. The land had to be cleared, 


irrigated, plowed, planted, an elec- 
tric line built, machinery bought, 
small industries set up. The little 
neighboring village of Simaxis, 
dominantly communist, had to be 
won over from suspicion to friendli- 
ness. The river flooded the land, 
some planting was destroyed, the 
concrete block manufacturing ma- 
chine had to be hauled out. 

These refugees had been in camps 
an average of seven years, bitter 
against the world and without faith 
in the future. An all-time low came 
when a refugee slugged one of the 
American volunteers who, as a paci- 
fist, did not hit back but simply 
said: “Are you through?” From 
the beginning government officials 
claimed hard-core refugees were in- 
capable of self-help and working 
again. Were they right? 
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Actor Don Murray asked for $40,000 in aid... 


When Bel sent the refugees back 
to their families in camp for Christ- 
mas, he wondered if any would re- 
turn. They all did return — and 
brought a new one, besides. 

In the midst of these problems, 
Bel received an SOS from Don say- 
ing that HELP had run out of 
money. Immediate funds must be 
raised to pay for the rest of the land, 
for building houses, and to keep the 
project going. Could Bel fly to 
Hollywood to help campaign? 

This was the beginning of the 
elaborate plan engineered by “This 
Is Your Life” to get Bel to Holly- 
wood. Because trans-Atlantic phone 
service between Sardinia and the 
U. S. is usually impossible, a scheme 
was devised to send one of the 
American volunteers to Rome to be 
briefed by Don (by telephone from 
America) on the plans and to be 
given careful instructions on trans- 
portation. Lisa was to follow Bel 
exactly 48 hours after he left, mak- 
ing all preparations secretly, and ar- 
ranging for the care of the baby 
while they were gone. Above all, no 


The four principals of 
the nation-wide **T his 
Is Your Life” show 
were: (seated) Hope 
Lange and husband, 
Don Murray; (stand- 
ing) Lisa and 


Belden Paulson. 


hint of the real reason for the trip 
must reach Bel. 

Armed with speeches and enthu- 
siasm to raise money in churches 
and to appear on a fictitious “Youth 
of America” broadcast, Bel flew to 
California. In Hollywood he was 
kept practically under lock and key 
in Don and Hope’s home. Nervous 
tension mounted in all quarters until 
the final moment when Bel was 
pushed under the TV floodlights. 

Don said on the show that 
$40,000 was needed right away. 
“And if we don’t get it, the project 
will not only fail but the refugees 
working on it will have to go back 
behind barbed wire.” 


Thousands of generous Americans 
esponded with not only $40,000, 
ut over twice that much. 

On Bel’s return to Sardinia the 
reject leaped forward. New refu- 
es arrived from the camps, each 
mily received its plot of land, now 
ecoming an oasis of hope. A lucra- 
ve poultry business was organized 
ith 1000 chicks donated from Hol- 
nd. Small industry was beginning 
_make money. 

_A work camp brought 48 young 
ple from many countries to help 
e refugees build houses and har- 
st crops in the summer of 1958. A 
cond will be held this summer. 
Inauguration of the first refugee 
suses brought high officials united 
praise of HELP. The delegate of 
» United Nations High Commis- 
oner for Refugees told the audi- 
ce that HELP “can serve as an ex- 
iple to the world.” 

Italian officials in Rome and Sar- 
nia increasingly are looking to this 
oject as a model for new ideas. 
LP is winning for the refugees 
‘rmanent aids from Italian author- 
es never before given to non-Ital- 
ns. The Ministry of Agriculture 
cote Bel that it is helping because 
iiven the high human, social and 
oductive value of the project this 
inistry could not but look at it 
vorably.” 

Why do people work in “hard 
bs” where it is easy to fail, where 
u are exposed to disease, live in 


» + U.S. TViewers responded with twice that much 


backward conditions, and receive no 
financial gain? 

“When we look at our mad 
world,” says Bel, “we usually blame 
the Russians, or the government, or 
‘someone else’ for all the troubles. 
This may or may not be true, but 
anyway it leads to our believing that 
the other fellow must take all the 
initiative and make all the effort to 
do something about it. 

“T like to think that if each of us 
carried a little weight, perhaps we 
could have a better world. And it 
would not just be the sum of our 
actions, but our attitude of feeling 
some personal responsibility for the 
troubles and some personal commit- 
ment to help find a way out.” 

As for today’s youth, Bel says: 
“Every young person should ask 
himself, ‘What am I doing with my 
abilities? How am I going to use 
my education? Is my own personal 
security my only interest? How can 
I give myself creatively to do my 
part?’ The church should have lead- 
ers—maybe saints—who themselves 
are prepared to make sacrifices 
through not compromising by taking 
the easy way out.” 

Perhaps this is what Bel meant 
when Ralph Edwards asked him, 
“Why do you do it?” 

He replied: “Maybe it is because 
we are all arms of the same body. 
And I, in my way, thought I could 
use myself for some constructive 


purpose.” WAVAY: 


creeds that cripple 


by Jim McLean 


Gambling Sectarianism 
The futile quest to “get rich quick!” I am the only avenue 
Drives this sucker on, To what is good and what is true! 
Horses, dice, and roulette wheels, All lost souls who want to see 
Until his money’s gone! Can only gain their sight through 
“One-arm bandits,’ poker games, me! ~. 
In crowded backroom tense, Those wh go some other way 
All go to clearly demonstrate Will come up short on judgment day, 
He hasn’t any sense (cents)! For I am the only avenue 


To what is good and what is true! 
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Conformity 


“‘Keep in step!’ dictates this creed, 
No thinking here allowed! 

Receive your life’s direction 
Through pressures from the crowd! 
’Tis dangerous to be different, 

So never take a stand! 

Lose your individuality, 

Be a puppet, not a man! 


“Death of Saul’ by Paul Gustave Doré 


lt 


F your history teacher would 
| mention the names of George 

Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
homas Jefferson, and James Madi- 
yn, and would ask you in what 
sriod of American history these 
en lived, you would undoubtedly 
aswer, “The period of the Ameri- 
1: Revolution and the founding of 
ir nation.” Many stories have been 
reserved about these men because 
‘ their great contributions to the 
tablishment of the United States. 
ome of these stories have more ba- 
s in fact than others, of course, but 
ey all reflect the spirit of these 
itstanding men and the spirit of 
.e Revolutionary times in which 
ey lived. 

Just as these names remind us of 
ie beginning of our nation, so the 
umes of Samuel, Saul, and David 
‘minded the ancient Hebrews of 
e beginning of their nation. Just 
_ we remember how Washington, 
fferson, and Franklin molded a 
sorganized people together and 
ade them a nation, so the Hebrews 


Mr. Carey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of 
ligion, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. Cr? Tints 
one in a series of reviews of books of the Bible. 


| Samuel 


By John J. Carey 


remembered how Samuel, Saul, and 
David molded their country out of 
a scattered and rebellious people. 
Just as popular stories and legends 
have been preserved about our 
“founding fathers,” so similar sto- 
ries were preserved about these 
great Hebrew heroes. These stories 
were told and retold in Hebrew 
homes and around campfires for al- 
most 500 years before they were 
written down. But finally, around 
509 B. C., a group of Hebrew schol- 
ars brought the stories together and 
put them in written form This rec- 
ord of the founding of the Hebrew 
nation and the exploits of the great 
heroes has been preserved, and is 
found in the Old Testament books of 
I and II Samuel. These two books, 
which tell a continuous story, read 
like historical novels. They are vivid 
and exciting; they have heroes and 
villains, action and suspense. 

As the book of I Samuel opens, 
the Hebrew people are in sorry 
shape. The 12 tribes are settled in 
Palestine, but there is a good bit 
of dissension among the people. The 
powerful Philistines defeat the dis- 
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| Samuel 


organized Hebrews in a battle, and 
carry off the revered “Ark of God” 
of the Hebrews. This touches off a 
major crisis, and the Hebrews begin 
to clamor for a King who can unite 
the tribes and recover the Ark. 

The pleas of the people reach one 
of the well-known religious leaders, 
a man named Samuel. But Samuel 
is not very enthusiastic about the 
people being subject to such a mili- 
tary leader. After much debate, 
however, Samuel yields to the re- 
quests of the people and sets out to 
find a suitable candidate (8: 4-22). 
He comes upon Saul, the son of 
Kish. Saul is described as being 
“tall and handsome.” Samuel was 
convinced that God had led him to 
Saul so he anointed Saul_ king 
CLOs Wy 

Saul turns out to be the “man of 
the hour” for the Hebrews and we 
read how he consolidated the tribes 
and routed the enemies of the He- 
brews (chs. 11-14). For all of his 


greatness, though, Saul suffered 


: 


from a slight mental disorder (16: 
14) and tended to be moody and 
irritable. He broke with Samuel. 
He became jealous of his armor- 
bearer, a young man named David, 
He tried to kill David and David 
(assisted by Saul’s son Jonathan) 
had to flee for his life. 

Much of the book of I Samuel de- 
scribes how Saul pursued David in 
order to kill him. Things got so 
“hot” for David that he eventually 
had to hide out with the Philistines, 
of all people (chs. 19-26). The book 
ends with the tragic description of 
the battle of Mt. Gilboa, where Saul 
and his sons were killed by the Phi- 
listines. 

Saul, for all his faults, did make 
some lasting contributions to the 
Hebrew people. He brought the peo- 
ple together; he rallied them against 
their enemies and gave them their 
firm form of centralized govern- 
ment. Like Washington, he could be 
called “the father of the nation.” 
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Have you got troubles? If so, you've got plenty of com- 


pany, for everybody has troubles. In fact; the world is full of 


troubles. And there's more to come. The big question for 
you is whether or not you're going to add to these problems 
or be a part of the answer. If you're to be a part of the 
answer, then dare to dream. Take the example of the 17- 
year-old New Jersey boy who dared to dream (on pages 
22-25). Or Don Murray and Bel Paulson (on pages 3-9). Or 
young David (on pages 13-14). “he world stalemate will be 
broken in the direction of peace’ only when the spirit of 
Christ is allowed to work among us all. (Cover photo 


by USAF) 


headlines and sidelines . . 
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all nations 
of men... 


EADING the Bible and trying 
honestly to understand it 
could cause problems for you. 
nd if you really want to think— 
id have problems, read the book of 
mos. Amos wrote headlines and 
delines and threw in some edito- 
alizing, a kind of world news 
vund-up with “here’s soap in your 
ves.” Good copy, too. But unlike 
‘day's commentators, Amos let God 
ito the act. And Amos said some 
ue, but not so nice, things about 
sople close to home. 
If Amos were with us today, he 
iight stir up some excitement—and 
asight—with comments on the fol- 
wing headlines and sidelines, past 
ad present national and _ interna- 
onal: 
Item 1 (safe; historical): Ruth, 
non-Jew, was the great grand- 
iother of King David. (Don’t relate 
uth 4: 17 with Ruth 1: 16, 17.) 
Item 2 (safe; distant): Michiko 
Mr. Muenstermann is Personnel Secretary of the 
»ard of International Missions (Evangelical and 


‘formed Church). This is his second in a series 
news comment columns. 


’... of one blood 
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By Herbert O. Muenstermann 


Shoda, daughter of wealthy Japa- 
nese CcOmmoner, marries Crown 
Prince Akihito. (Man! How demo- 
cratic can we get?) 

Item 3 (safe; patriotic, political, 
and romantic): Mr. and Mrs. Mi- 
chael O’Reilly announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Margaret, 
to Mr. Carl Lautenschlafer. (Amer- 
ica, the melting pot of nations! ) 

Item 4 (unsafe: historical, but 
might be misinterpreted): Mixed 
marriages abandoned, according to 
Ezra, chapters 9, 10. (There is an 
Old Testament and then there is the 
New—I Corinthians 7: 12-16.) 

Item 5 (unsafe; controversial) : 
Thousands of Negroes “pass” as 
whites each year. (Do not head- 
line. Treat only as a fact in a sci- 
entific survey. ) 

Item 6 (safe; biblical) : “God... 
made the world and all things there- 
in... and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” (Based on 
Acts, but not to be used as a base 
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for acts?) 
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Technicians bring weather and map data up to date in the under: 
ground SAC control room at Offutt Air Force Base. Room i: 
always ready to carry out emergency war plans, if necessary 


<< 


Carefully guarded, the 
three-story control 
center is built of 
reinforced concrete 
and can be sealed off 
from the outside world 


for 30 days. 


By means of 

famous “red 

. phone,” instantan 
contact can be 1 

with every SA 

base around the wv 
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éus released by SAC Hq.—U.S. Air Force 


SAC’s Omaha 
control center 
in the next war 


even the Kremlin leaders shake in 

their boots. And one major reason 
for that fear is a heavily guarded room, 
45 feet underground near Omaha, Nebr. 
This is the combat headquarters of the 
Strategic Air Command (SAC), the 
bomber force poised around the world 
for an immediate strike at any enemy 
who might start a war. 

Along one wall, 140’ x 21’, is a series 
of global maps showing up-to-the-minute 
data on weather and location of SAC’s 
bombers. The tour guide points to cur- 
tains hiding a roomful of maps which 
contain the SAC war plans and are ready 
to be rolled into the contro] room within 
seconds. “They are kept up to date every 
30 minutes,” he explains, “with data 
from the giant IBM computer in the next 
room.” 

A flip of the switch in another con- 
necting room makes contact with a 
bomber flying over Alaska on a non- 
stop, round-trip flight from Louisiana. 
A nearby red “panic” phone gives the 
control room immediate touch with every 
SAC base. Hundreds of bombers are 
kept on “ground alert.” And to avoid 
having planes knocked out on the ground 
by enemy missiles or sabotage, military 


j Be thought of a world war makes 


leaders are now urging a continual “air 
alert,” with planes continually ready in 
the air. 
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A KC-135 refuels a B-52 Stratofortress. There is a refueling of a SAC 
plane somewhere in the world every 3% minutes, around the clock 
If a continual “air alert” were practiced, even more planes would be 

refueling around the clock 


Maintenance personnel 
move a portable heat- 
ing unit to warm up 
engine of KC-97 
refueling tankers at 
one of SAC’s northern 
bases. 


defense by deterrence the answer? 


_ EARN a new word. It’s deterrence. Basically, deterrence means stopping 

someone from doing something by making him fear the consequences 
his action. For example, your Dad warns you, “If you put a dent in 
t car, you'll never get to use it again.” Or in military terms, SAC’s 
ighty striking force says to the Russians, “Don’t try anything on us, for 
» can blow you off the map within minutes.” Of course, the Russians can 
, the same thing to us. In fact, if there should come another war, it is 
qd that the war would be won or lost within the first 15 minutes. And so, 
ys SAC’s General Thomas S. Power, we believe that our best national 
ifense is in having such a strong power of retaliation that we shall dis- 
urage (or deter) from the beginning any foe that would launch an attack 

us. Without this force of deterrence behind us, can we continue to 
rgain at world conference tables or work for peace? This is what the 
4C motto means: “Peace is our profession.” And what happens if the 
assians ever get to the place where they no longer fear SAC’s initial strik- 
force? How long can we continue to scare ch other into not fighting? 
\this mutual fear of each other a true peace? Is this the best way to get 
sng with each other? Or aren’t we human beings morally big enough to 
it any other way? 


Aircraft commander in 
B-47 as seen from 
narrow walkway below 
his position. Crew 
members carry guns, 
world survival kits, 
because one flight may 
take them to both the 
arctic and tropics, and 
close to hostile area. 


Four-Squate 


In the game of Four-Square, each of the four square 
is six feet on a side. The square at the left in th 
picture above is the starting square where the serve 
stands, and the square at the top of the picture is th 
| first square. Note the line of players waiting to mot 
into the first square position when any of the fou 
square players foul out. When one of the four pla 
ers makes a mistake, he goes to the end of the wai 
ing line, and his vacant position is filled by the othe 
players moving around clotkwise. The first square | 
| filled by the first player in the waiting line. O 
course, the goal of each player is to reach the startin 
square (left) and remain as the server. 
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ou don’t have to be an athlete to 
play Four-Square. As many as 
25 can play it. And it can be 
ed with a volleyball on any kind 
joor or outdoor area where a 12- 
: square can be marked out. The 
ying area, 12 feet square and sub- 
‘ded into four equal squares, may 
drawn with chalk or masking tape. 
Yne player is stationed in each of 
four squares, and the rest join a 
ting line behind the first square. 
the right of that first square is the 
ting square, where the server 
ads. The player in the starting 
re starts the play each time by 
ing the volleyball underhand to 
of the other three squares. The 
{ must be arched up and cannot 
smashed down on the serve. 
lhe player in whose square the 
| lands keeps the ball in play by 
ting it to another square—where 
t player taps it on to another 
e, and so on. The ball must be 
after one bounce only. 
[his keeps up until one of the 
yers fails to return the ball prop- 
, or else fouls by (1) hitting the 
| outside the playing area, (2) hit- 
: one of the inside lines (outside 
5 are “good” or “in”), or (3) be- 
struck by a ball while standing 
ide his own square. If you are out- 
‘the playing court when hit by a 
on the fly, the player who hit 
tball is out. 
Vhen play is 


} 


interrupted, the 


a fad for frantic fun 


player who fouled or failed to return 
the ball is eliminated and goes to the 
end of the waiting line. The players 
remaining in the playing court move 
up, going clockwise, to fill the va- 
cancy—and the first person in the 
waiting line takes the first square. 


The object, of course, is to get to 
the starting square and stay there as 
long as possible. 


A player may stand anywhere and 
may go into another square, if neces- 
sary, to return a fair ball which has 
bounced in his square. The server 
always stands in the outside corner of 
the starting square and should deliver 
a fair serve—one which bounces at 
least a foot. 

An addition of a one-foot diameter 
circle in the center where the squares 
intersect is sometimes added to the 
playing court. This area is “poisin” 
and any player hitting the circle is 
out, just like the inside lines are out. 

If two players persist in playing 
the ball only to each other, add a 
rule requiring a player to return the 
ball to any square other than the 
one from which it was received. 

If there is a large group, lay out 
two squares. Have players who foul 
out of one square go to the waiting 
line of the other square. Good for 


mixing. LAA 


These instructions were adapted from those issued 
by the Camping Department, Church of the 
Brethren, and reprinted here courtesy of Friends. 
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two Virginia students observ: 
integration in actior 


wo boys met in the hallway of 
4 the Atlantic City (N. J.) High 

School. One called out to the 
other: 

“Hiya, Frank.” 

Frank smiled a big smile, stopped, 
held out his hand and said, “Sorry 
to see you go, Jon.” 

“It’s sure been good to know you, 
Frank,” said Jon. 

A comradely handshake, a 
friendly parting so typical with 
youth everywhere. Frank was a Ne- 
gro and Jon a white boy, but that 
is notable only because of Jon. 

He is Jon Bailey, 17, of Char- 
lottesville, Va., and until his visit to 
New Jersey in March he had never 
in his life gone to school with a 
Negro. Now he is back in school in 
Virginia, telling about his week in 
Atlantic City. 

Jon and a senior classmate, Su- 
sanne Frederickson, 17, had _ ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend a week 
at Atlantic City High School where 


Based on a story in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin 
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in Atlantic Cit) 


one-third of the 2900 pupils are N 
groes, so that they could observe ii 
tegrated education in the Nort 
For one week they lived with int 
gration and observed it throug 
Southern eyes. How did they fe 
about it at the end of their stay 

The parting between Jon, a Sout! 
ern white boy, and Frank, a Negr 
in the hallway is part of the answe 

For Susanne, a dark-eyed gi 
with a paisan, pixie-type haire 
(“you can comb it with your fi 
gers’), the week was full of new @ 
periences, too. She told about h 


first morning in the chemistry la 


Completely unfamiliar with the s¢ 
up, Susanne was looking around f 
supplies. The first to come to hi 
aid was a Negro classmate. Thi 
finished the lab period working sit 
by side. 

Besides going to classes with N 
groes, Susanne and Jon ate wi 
them itmthe school cafeteria and ¢ 
tended mixed dances. They rode 
unsegregated buses and lived in 
community where equality of righ 


tphotos by Philadelphia Inquirer 


ni Bailey and Susanne Fredrickson of Charlottesville, Va., 
ce notes in classroom with a Negro for the first time in 
their lives at Atlantic City High School. 


no issue. All this was quite a 
ange for two who came from a 
mmunity where integration is a 
yrny problem, and who had never 
fore gone to school with a Negro. 
“We've had a good time,” re- 
rted Susanne, “and I’ve really en- 
ved seeing how a school is run 
It’s 
program we'll have in our school 
mm.” 

She and Jon are from Charlottes- 
le’s Lane High School. Refusal 


admit two Negro students kept 


der an integration program. 


Lane High from opening last Sep- 
tember. Then a federal court 
proved a plan to begin integration 
next September, and on February 4, 
Lane High resumed classes. 

“T think the reason,” 
went on, “integration has worked 
out so well here in Atlantic City is 
that you have no discrimination else- 


ap- 


Susanne 


where in the community. Everyone 
has equal rights.” 

When asked whether she was re- 
turning to Charlottesville with rec- 
ommendations, her reply was: “We 
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Jon: "I wish | could explain my feelings ... but | can't.” 


aren’t here for the purpose of find- 
ing recommendations. We're here 
only to observe and report back 
what we’ve done and seen. 

“I can say this,” she went on 
after a slight pause. “Everything 
we've seen weve liked. I see no 
conflict and I shall so report.” 

Both Susanne and Jon expressed 
the feeling that “pride” played an 
important part in Virginia’s resis- 
tance to integration. “The people of 
Virginia resent having the federal 
government tell them that they have 
lo integrate,” Jon declared. 

The suggestion that Atlantic City 
High School invite a Southern boy 


and girl for a visit came from Rich- 
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ard Williams, 17, a member of th 
ACHS student council. Followin 
the principal’s recommendation, th 
Atlantic City school board gave if 
approval. Money was raised throug 
dances and other social events, an 
the invitation was sent to Lan 
High. 

Lane High’s student legislatur 
chose Jon, who is president, and Sv 
sanne, who is a member, as its rej 
resentatives. 

“Were you shocked,” Jon wa 
asked “when you first walked int 
the high school here?” 

“Well,”’ said Jon, and he gave 
little laugh, “I just can’t describ 
the feeling I had. I don’t kno: 


The two Vir, 
students watel 
orchestra pra¢ 

Their 
Charlotte: 
school is schee 
for integratic 


j 


join Susanne and 
Jon at school 
cafeteria. Host 
student council 
arranged for the 
visit of the 
Virginians. 


at I expected and I don’t know 
at happened. Except for an aw- 
ly peculiar feeling. 

‘I was raised with colored boys 
d girls, but I didn’t go to school 
h them. This is my first experi- 
ce in the classroom with them. | 
bh I could explain my feelings 
. but I can’t.” 

Jon and Susanne were not the 
y ones who had mixed feelings at 
ti about their visit. At least one 
ro in the school, track star 


prge Peopples, admitted that he 
Ht “some misgivings” about the 
it at first, but said that as the 
2k wore on he and Jon became 
2ndly. Through informal bull ses- 


sanne: "All I've seen I've liked. 


| see no conflict." 


sions George and his classmates be- 
gan to see the problem of integra- 
tion in the South in a new perspec- 
tive. They listened intently to Jon 
as he explained: “Integration in the 
South cannot be brought about over- 
night. It will have to be a slow pro- 
cess, because of the way we were 
raised. 

“But,” Jon continued, “it has to 
come to the South sooner or later, 
and we might as well face it. 

“T can say that what I have seen 
here and those I have talked with 
have changed my thoughts about in- 
tegration considerably. All I can 
do is report back how I feel and I 
have seen nothing wrong.” VWVV 


Are you 


brighter than 


you think? 


UESTION: Once in a while I am 
amazed to see what I can do. 
I know I’m not stupid, but 
lately I’ve discovered that I can even 
be creative. Is there a way to be 
more creative all the time? I’m in 
tenth grade now and I have plenty 
of ambition to do things and get 
somewhere in life. Maybe I have a 
better brain than I thought. I like 
to work things out for myself. 

ANSWER: Most of us are brighter 
than we guess. Too many people 
tell themselves they cannot accom- 
plish this or that even before they 
try. However, you cannot simply 
“decide” to be creative and imme- 
diately begin to turn out master- 
pieces. 

To be truly creative in a chosen 
field, your mind must first be satu- 
rated with the facts and theories of 
that field until you are brimful and 
running over. This means that you 
have to study the subject. You have 
to learn as much as you can about 
it and spend plenty of time turning 
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the facts over in your mind to sé 
how they fit together. This kind ¢ 
study is a necessity to further effe 
tive thinking. | 

If you want to write a top-rat 
paper on corticotropic therapy, fe 
example, you will first have to d 
some intensive reading and study o 
the subject. You have to know whe 
you are talking about before you ca 
talk about it sensibly. 

In creative work you have to tak 
time for the ideas to jell; otherwis 
you might just be rehashing whi 
you read somewhere with no effo 
on your part to push the subje 
further. Copying can hardly be er 
ative. In fact, if you let yourse 
be content long enough at the cop 
ing level, you become too lazy | 
think for yourself. 

After you saturate your mind su 
ficiently on a subject (preferably | 
study perjods interspaced by rela 
ation from study), you begin to tal 
the subject in stride. You unde 
stand it. And you begin to dig 


e aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
| division of the American 
+ Psychological Association 


lle deeper. New ideas come to 
x mind. Now you are psycholog- 
ily ready to be creative. 
The inspiration stage does not ar- 
e overnight, or before you are 
silly ready for it. It does not al- 
ys come when you seem to be 
rking hardest at the job. It may 
ft into your consciousness as you 
seemingly thoughtless in the tub 
ne night. The rush of “new” 
as may fool you into thinking 
it it comes suddenly and just by 
k, instead of at the end of much 
ught and study. 
But you have to test out your the- 
, and this requires much patience 
1 persistence. If you give up in 
middle, you cannot truly be cre- 
ve. Real success may come only 
*r many failures. 
(ou may not be an Einstein or a 
ton, but if you learn wisely, 
’re bound to be creative in some- 
1g someday. What can you lose 
trying hard? AAs 
opyright 1954. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1959, Gospel Trumpet Co. 
F i 


“Could you hold the line for just 

a moment? I think I’m about to 

be hit on the head with my own 
shoe!” 
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Congress Votes Extension 
of Draft for Four Years 


Despite the opposition of numer- 
ous church groups and officials, Con- 
gress recently extended the Draft 
Act for four years to June 30, 1962. 
After the Senate Armed Services 
Committee reported favorably on 
the House-approved bill, the Senate 
quickly completed the passage of the 
bill. Final vote: 90-1. The Senate 
earlier rejected an amendment sug- 
gested by Sen. Wayne Morse (D.- 
Ore.) to limit the extension to two 
years. 

Church officials appearing before 
the House and Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committees warned that Amer- 
ica’s concept of security “rests too 
much on military power.” Suggest- 
ing that American youth be encour- 


aged to volunteer for service abroa 
in furtherance of world reconstru 
tion and relief, Stuart Langto 
chairman of the United Christia 
Youth Movement, told the Senator 
“.. It is high time in the midd 
of the 20th century that we stop tr 
ing to deal with 21st century pro! 
lems with 18th century mentaliti 
and programs.” 


Teen Poll: ''Teach Us 
More About World Affairs’ 


Do America’s teenagers kno 
enough about current affairs? TI 
teen-agers’ verdict—according to 
recent nation-wide poll sponsored | 
Scholastic Magazines—is a resoun 
ing “No!” The findinzs, drawn fro 
a scientifically selected cross sectic 
of junior and senior high school st 
dents in 49 states, show that fi 
out of six students believe they dor 
know enough about national a1 
international affairs and want 
learn more. The students’ plea w 
for “more information” (54.8 p 
cent); “much more informatio! 
(28.4 per cent). Only 8.9 per ce 
believe they now “know enough.” 


Keith Chapman, 13, of San 
Bruno, Calif., not only plays 
the violin he built the instru- 
ment himself. He saw the 
plans in a magazine. 


UPI Photo 


falik: Religion Is Only 
«during Way to Peace 


“The only enduring way to have 
ace is upon the Rock of God. And 
a Christian, I would say upon 
}+ Rock of Christ.”” These were the 
rds of Dr. Charles Malik, presi- 
Wnt of the United Nations, in an 
ress before members of the Asso- 
ted Church Press. Discussing the 
»blems encountered in searching 
peace, Dr. Malik said, “One 
+s the best he can, he does his 
ty, and leaves the rest to God... 
id you expect ‘the devil’ to turn 
around every corner .. .” and, 
‘he truth about the catastrophic 
cerioration in the Middle East is 
tt it was not inevitable. It could 
we been helped.” 


irvey of Youth Shocks 
sst German Communists 


Leather jackets, hot music, and 
vis Presley have somehow man- 
2d to penetrate the Iron Curtain. 
is “distressing information” came 
t in a survey among communist 
uth members made by the official 
st German youth paper, asking 
rir preferences and dislikes and 
rir views on politics, marriage, 
. Even more repulsive to the Reds 
in the discovery of a teen-age 
’s biggest ambition (“to meet 
vis Presley”) is the indication 
it objectivity is rearing its ugly 
iad. “We listen to the news from 
th sides and then form our opin- 
as accordingly.” 


UPI Photo 


Protesting nuclear weapons in Eu- 

rope, a group of European students 

in England pass through Reading on 

their 53-mile march to London’s Tra- 

falgar Square. The sign in German 

reads: “‘No Atomic Arms in Ger- 
many.” 


President Gets First Copy 


of New GI Hymnal 

The chiefs of chaplains of the 
armed forces presented President 
Eisenhower with the first copy of 
the new Armed Services Hymnal. 
The new hymnal contains the best- 
known hymns of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths. Also in- 
cluded are Scripture readings, 
psalms and prayers. A special fea- 
ture is transposition of much of the 
music to a lower key better suited 
for male voices. 
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Jobs for girls: If you are a 
high school graduate and still not 
certain of your future vocation, you 
might be interested in a new book- 
let, Jobs for High School Girls, re- 
cently published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. You can order 
the booklet by sending 40 cents to: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The booklet is also helpful to girls 
in high school who still have sev- 
eral years of high school education 
ahead of them before graduating. 
Learn what training is available to 
you in high school and what re- 
quirements are necessary for certain 
occupations open to women. 


& * * 


Clothing still needed: In case 
you have lost the name and address 
of the Church World Service cloth- 
ing center nearest you, we list them 
here: St. Louis, 4165 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo.; New York, 
110 East 29th St., New York 10, 
N. Y.;.New Windsor, Md.; Nap- 
panee, Ind.; Modesto, 919 Emerald 
Ave.. Modesto, Calif. 

Clothing when sent to the centers, 
should be carefully packed in card- 
board cartons, and securely tied 
with rope. Shoes should always be 
tied together in pairs. Send cloth- 
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ing to the address nearest you. 8 
sure to include at the beginning 
your address, Church World Servic 
Clothing Center, etc. 


* *% *% 


National Radio Pulpit on NBC 
radio (Sunday 10:05 a. m.) fea 
tures during May sermons by Dr 
Robert J. McCracken, minister a 
Riverside Church, New York City 
His topics are: “The Importance 0 
3eing Third Rate” (May 3); “Par 
ents and Children” (May 10) ; “Get 
ting the Church Out from Behine 
Closed Doors” (May 17); “Igno 
rence and Apathy—the Basic So 
cial Evils of Our Times” (May 24) 
and “Are We Too Respectable?’ 
(May 31): Music for the Nationa 
Radio Pulpit for May will be pre 
vided by the Wittenberg Colleg 
Choir, Springfield, O. 


% % * 


Decisions for peace: In think 
ing about the draft or problems o 
world peace, we need to be well in 
formed. The following pamphlet 
might be of interest to you: Militar: 
Service and You, by Lawrence Fitz 
gerald; The Decision Is Yours, b 
Huber Klemme; The Draft Law ane 
Your Choices; Choices of Ow 
Youth and Military Service; Chris 
tians Stand Guard; “Moral ane 
Theological Basis for Action in In 
ternational Affairs’—UCYM Polie’ 
Statement. Single copies of thes 
items are ftee. Write YourH maga 
zine, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2 
Pa. 


iSite esis te 


Senior high YFers prepare miniature crosses for gifts. 


dl-out effort in Bethlehem Church 


HE six-week pericd of sacrifice and spiritual rededication to Christ 
which precedes Easter is always a very special time of the year for 
Christians. But during the past Lenten season young people of Christ 

wurch (Bethlehem, Pa.) found themselves grappling with the challenge 
esented by Christ as never before. They themselves—Junior Hi’s, Senior 
is, and Post-Hi’s—took charge of the special Youth Lenten Services 
esented each Wednesday evening during Lent. These services explored 
rough filmstrips and stories the lives of the “Heroes of the Cross” — 
e dedicated Christian martyrs of yesterday and today. Attendance aver- 
ed about 40. On two Sunday evenings the Senior Hi’s conducted a voca- 
yn workshop. The meaning of “the Christ’s call to a vocation” was 
sscussed and several lay people of the church—representing various voca- 
yns—met with youth for interviews. For their special project, the Junior 
i and Senior Hi Youth Fellowships made lovely crosses set in styrofoam 
ises. These were presented to the patients of the Phoebe Home for the 
wed in Allentown and to shut-in members of the church congregation. The 
st-Hi’s promoted a clothing drive and as a result nearly one-half ton of 
othing will be received by deserving refugees in Jordan. About $200 was 
ceived by the Phoebe Home and the Devitt Home in Allenwood from 


e Bethlehem church school. VVY 
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